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IX. 


Byr-Law 52. 


In May last Professor Edgar in moving a resolu- 
tion to alter bye-law 52 said—‘‘the importance of 
having clearly defined statements upon which the 
Council is to act from time to time has been most 
painfully manifested. That we should be compelled 
to rescind at one meeting that which we deliberately 
did at another is causing us to look in the eyes of the 
profession that which we have been described as—-a 
set of meddlers and muddlers.... . My object in 
bringing forward this motion is to make the bye-law 
sufficiently clear, so that no one can possibly put a 
second or different construction upon it.”” The orig- 
inal bye-law ran : 

“Students who enter the veterinary schools shall, 
rior to their first professional examination by the 
RCV, produce to the Secretary one of the certifi- 
cates specified in the schedule hereto annexed.” 


The schedule contained a list of certificates, copied 
from the rules of the General Medical Council, which 
entitled the holder to be registered as a medical stu- 
dent. Unfortunately Messrs. McFadyean and Dollar 
—the proposer and seconder of bye-law 52—forgot 
that the General Medical Council had some rules as 
to the way the examinations were to be conducted. 
One was—that all the subjects were to be passed at 
one examination. No mention of this existed in the 
bye-laws of the R.C.V.S. and hence confusion arose 
as to the acceptance of certificates. To avoid further 
confusion and to remedy this simple omission it was 
proposed to add to bye-law 52 the words ‘ such certi- 
ficates to be obtained at one examination.” This 
simple addition would have made everything clear 
and would have maintained our matriculation exam- 
ination at the same level as that required of medical 
students. This simplicity of regulation did not meet 
the views of Mr. Edgar, and for some undivulged 
reason a violent agitation was started under the pre- 
tence that a section of the Council desired to “‘ lower 
the standard” of education. 


accept the examination as laid down by the General 
Medical Council was that in the examinations 
accepted by them we have ready-made for us a good 
rule to go by. 

The intentions of Capt. Butler were good. He 
wanted to fix an equality of standard but not to 
oblige us, as Mr. Edgar’s resolution would, to follow 
every alteration the General Medical Council might 
adopt. .Our students were to reach the level of medi- 
cal students on June 30th, 1896. Capt. Butler took 
it for granted that by simply following the ready- 
made rules of the General Medical Council we should 
have ‘‘a good rule to go 

It is too early yet to be sure of the effects of these 
alterations. Mr. Edgar will probably not be satisfied 
if the existing rule is not ‘sufficiently clear, so that 
no one can possibly put a second or different con- 
struction upon it.’”’ The students and the Council 
will want something more than this. They may ask 
for a primary construction of it, and for this no one 
but the General Medical Council can be asked. We 
are in the dignified position of having a bye-law we 
cannot possibly interpret, but can only attempt to 
elucidate by sending our questioners to the body we 
have agreed to imitate. Has this result satisfied Mr. 
Edgar? Is he quite pleased with the simplicity and 
clearness of the new bye-law ? 

Last July Captain Butler assumed that the ready- 
made laws of the General Medical Council would be 
for us ‘‘ a good rule to goby.” Is his simple faith 
still unshaken? If we could poll the Council to-day 
we fancy a majority would confess that the existing 
bye-law has added to our confusion, and that if we 
could only get back to bye-law 52 as Messrs. Mc- 
Fadyean and Dollar made it, with the addition of the 
words ‘such certificates to be obtained at one 
examination,”’ we should have a stable position and 
a lucid rule. 

These remarks are not made with a view to stir up 
old contentions. They are suggested by the proceed- 
ings of last Council Meeting. at which certificates 


The result was that in July last Prof. Edgar's 
motion to make things clear was carried in a hurry. 
This motion runs thus: 


“Students who enter the veterinary schools shall, 
773 to their first professional examination by the 
C.V.S., produce a certificate entitling the holder to 
be registered as a medical student on June 40th, 


1896,” 

The date we have placed in italics was added to the 
motion on the proposal of Capt. Butler, who said— 
‘In order to fix our examination where we have got 
it I propose to put in a date, so that our examination 


were accepted that had been refused under the old 
rules—refused under the rules which ‘“ lowered the 
standard,” accepted under the perfect system which 
‘‘ maintained the educational standard.” Is this the 
outcome of all the efforts made in May last ? 


Tur GoveRNMENT VETERINARY Report ror 1895. 


Although there is nominally no Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the State since it was effaced by Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, everyone outside the Board of Agriculture 
recognises its existence. ‘The official annual report 
for last year does not mention the ‘“ Veterinary 


may not blindly follow the General Medical Council. 


I take it that the reason that it was proposed to | 


Department.”’ 


But the official suppression of the 
name only marks departmental ingratitude and an 
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insult to the veterinary profession. The public are 
not altogether deceived, and the press recognise that 
the substance of the report is veterinary although 
they may not know that the division is directed by a 
soldier, and the veterinary officers only consulted 
when the laymen are in a fog. It is pleasant to note 
that The Times heads its notice of the report thus— 
“The Veterinary Report, 1895,’ and the Lire Stock 
Journal in its notice refers quite naturally to ‘‘ The 
Veterinary Department.” Only the necessity of 
disguising a job compelled the late President of the 
Board to change the name which had existed for 28 
years and to invent the unmeaning title of “ Animals 
Division.” We had hoped that Mr. Walter Lovg 
would before this have reverted to the name which 
everyone understands, and which alone describes the 
real nature of the work done by the department. — It 
is, however, some consolation that the forces of 
common sense and common honesty lead the press of 
this country to speak of this report as—-The Veterinary 
Report. 

The book runs to over 100 pages, half of which 
consists of statistical tables. There are two reports, 
one by the Chief Veterinary Officer and one by the 
Principal of the Animals Division. This title we are 
told is a ‘clerical’? one but the duties are purely 
‘‘ administrative.” Such a title and such a duty 
have no analogy in any other department, and it 
would puzzle the most astute student of natural 
history to classify this curious official hybrid. 

The report of the Chief Veterinary Officer refers 
at greatest length to swine-fever. Some of his 
matter is now old, as it was published in the report of 
the Departmental Committee who carried out en- 
quiries and pathological researches at the Royal 
Veterinary College and at Harrow-on-the-Hill. Mr. 
Cope makes two or three statements which are 
sufficiently important to quote. He says “ From an 
administrative point of view the most important part 
of the report of the Committee is that which deals 
with the obscure or slowly progressive form which 
swine-fever not unfrequently assumes. It has been 
conclusively proved by observation during life and 
confirmed by post-mortem examination that a pig 
may be affected with this occult form of the disease 
for a period of three months without presenting any 
of the usually accepted external manifestations of 
that disease.’’ And yet in face of this fact the ad- 
ministrative officers have many times killed only the 
visibly affected in a herd and left the others to spread 
disease over the whole district ! 

Mr. Cope states that it is thoroughly established 
“that there is a far greater tendency to recovery in 
this disease than has heretofore been acknowledged or 
recognised.” He quotes with approval the assertion 
that ‘there are certain features in connection with 
the pathology of swine-fever which will always ren- 
der it an extremely difficult disease to eradicate” and 
that it ‘does not lend itself so readily to the stamp- 
ing out process as the other contagious diseases of 
animals which have been eradicated in this country.” 
This may be quite true, but is it more vefractory 
than cattle plague? In Professor Brown’s last re- 
port to the Board he said that to ensure success in 
Stamping out swine-fever the regulations adopted for 
cattle plague would be necessary. Playing with the | 


disease at an annual cost of £160,000 is useless. Re- 
striction on movement is the most powerful weapon 
against swine-fever, and this is what the Board will 
not adopt. The explanation is simple. A resolute 
attempt is and has been made by the lay direction to 


aimed at. In Major Tennant’s report the boast is 
made that ‘‘ at no time during the last 30 years have 
the agriculturists of this country been enabled to 
carry on their trade in live stock with greater free- 
dom from irksome restrictions.”’ This is true, but 
he might have added, thanks to the work of a veter- 
inary department directed by veterinary surgeons who 
stamped out cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and 
foot-and-mouth disease. These diseases were not got 
rid of without irksome restrictions. ‘You cannot 
make omelets without breaking eggs,” and you can- 
not get rid of disease by spending £160,000 a year 
and congratulating agriculturists upon the freedom 
with which they may move diseased pigs. 

Accompanying Mr: Cope’s account of the lesions of 
swine-fever are a series of coloured plates illustrating 
the post-mortem appearances of the disease from the 
primary or hemorrhagic stage to the final one of 
healing. These are perfect of their kind and should 
be of great value to veterinarians. 

Of pleuro-pneumonia little is said. Only one out- 
break occurred and only one case was detected. 

No case of foot-and-mouth diseased occurred. 

Glanders showed an increase, but this is accounted 
for by the extended use of mallein detecting cases 
which might not have developed for some time long- 
er. Mr. Cope ventures the hypothesis that for the 
ultimate extinction of glanders it would become 
necessary to stop the importation of horses or else 
test all imported animals with mallein. We entirely 
disagree with this. If we cleared our home stables it 
is possible an occasional case might be introduced, 
but it would be dealt with at once, and the contact 
animals could be tested with mallein and so further 
spread prevented. 

Rabies presents a serious increase. The cases re- 
ported exceeding in numbers “ those of any previous 
year since it has been legislated for by the depart- 
ment.’’ We regret to see Mr. Cope approves the 
notion that the spread of rabies is chiefly due to the 
**ownerless cur.’ Against his opinion we quote a 
passage from Dr. Bradford’s lecture. Some 200 dead 
suspected dogs have this year been sent to the Brown 
Institute for experimental test of their condition by 
inoculation. Of these, Dr. Bradford says, “ the 
majority of the dogs proved to be of the better class, 
including several very valuable ones of the hound 
type, and quite rarely ownerless curs, which is a dis- 
tinct contradiction of the usually expressed opinion 
that the disease is spread by stray dogs.” This 1s 12 
accordance with our own experience, and it 1s con- 
firmed by the number of cases of rabies discovered at 
the Dogs’ Home. 

Sheep-scab continues prevalent. Owners do not 
report, and local authorities seem almost to ignore the 
disease. Now that foreign importation has ceas 
there ought to be a livelier interest in this disease. 
Next week we hope to notice the report of the 


Principal of the Animals Division. 


run the measures so as not to annoy the pig owners. 
—an impossible condition if success and economy are 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. .- 


A NOTE ON PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. 
By H. C. Reexs, M.R.C.V.S., Spalding. 


The following few short notes on a recent case 
will, I hope, prove interesting enough to exculpate 
me from any fault there may be in writing about 
such a thrashed cut subject as milk fever. 

On Saturday evening last I was called to see an 
Alderney cow which was said by the manager to be 
calving, and had been showing parturition pains all 
the afternoon. On entering the byre I found the 
animal to be showing unmistakable symptoms of 
milk fever and already signs of coma, and at once, to 
the owner’s surprise, told him of what I saw. The 
animal was also endeavouring by a few feeble pains 
to deliver herself of a calf. 

After making the necessary preparations I proceed- 
ed to ascertain the nature of the case, and to my 
astonishment found I had a very difficult presenta- 
tion to deal with, so much so in fact that it was only 
after the lapse of some time and with a great deal of 
hard work (for the cow was down all the time) that I 
—— to successfully deliver the cow of a live 
calf. 

I naturally thought that my troubles were now 
over and went, as I usually do, to get ready a draught 
for the cow, when to my further astonishment and 
annoyance | found on walking into the byre again 
that the uterus had become entirely everted. I at 
once resorted to the usual means at disposal for re- 
placement, and as the organ had not had time to be- 
come cold and congested, found retroversion a com- 
paratively easy matter, the uterus was soon again in 
its normal position, and the labize of the vulva secur- 
ed by a uterine clamp. The animal was placed under 
the chloral treatment, and after laying in a comatose 
state for nearly 40 hours, eventually got up and made 
a good recovery. 

_ This case is I think unique regarding the manner 
in which all our favourite theories concerning milk 
fever were persistently disregarded. It may of course 
have a parallel in some respects, but I think the 
combination of abnormalities renders it of sufficient 
interest to warrant my publishing it, at any rate I do 
pi remember having ever read or heard of a similar 
case. 


SCROTAL HERNIA IN FOALS, 
By Epwarp P. Epwarps, M.R.C.V.S. 


During the past three foaling seasons I have met 
With five cases of scrotal hernia in foals from one to 
one days old, and I send you the following notes of 
. em as I am curious to know whether other prac- 

itioners have met with similar cases from the cause 
to which I ascribe these. The course, appearances 
and symptoms of all the cases were so similar that 


“ay Bees not be taken individually: 
© patients were found to have a swelling in the | 


region of the groin, which varied in size in the different 
cases, the largest met with being an irregular, soft, 
and easily-reduced tumour, which hung down more 
than half way to the hock. —All the foals were from 
twelve hours to three days old. In the older patients 
there was considerable constitutional disturbance, 
the foal refused to get up or suckle, groaned pain- 
fully, respiration and pulse were hurried but tempera- 
ture not more than 103. 

On enquiry the foals were stated to have strained 
heavily, sometimes for minutes together, and the 
farmer never knew whether the meconium had been 
passed but noticed that the swelling had become 
larger with the straining, in one case being seen to 
have ‘slipped down’”’ whilst the owner was watch- 
ing him strain. When the patient was laid on his 
back the swelling was easily reduced, apparently with- 
out any ‘pain being caused, but at once reappeared if 
the patient stood up or strained. 

On examination of the rectal cavity the meconium 
is found wedged in hard masses in the passage and 
manipulation for its removal induces straining, when 
the scrotal swelling will be noticed to become denser. 

Treatment.—Removal of the meconium by glycerine 
injections, warm clysters, the finger or the haft of a 
small wooden spoon. This has sometimes taken over 
an hour to complete and it is surprising the amount 
and hardness of the pellets lodged in the passage. 
I am never satisfied that all the meconium has come 
away until the normal ‘“ milk feces’’ are met with. 
In most cases a slight laxative was given, and follow- 
ing this small doses of soda bicarb. and spt. ether 
nit., whilst the scrotal swelling was well smeared 
several times during the day with vaseline or a bland 
oil to prevent friction between it and the thighs. It 
is also necessary to wash the sheath and scrotum 
several times a day to remove urine and prevent scald- 
ing as the urine is generally ‘‘ dribbled’’ away, and 
flows over the swelling. Bandages and trusses | 
found more than useless, producing friction and pain 
and being difficult to keep in position. 

Four of the five cases recovered, and I was agree- 
ably surprised to see the rapidity with which the ob- 
truded bowel was drawn up. 

The retention of the meconium appears to me to be 
the cause of this temporary hernia by blocking up the 
rectal passage and so forcing the bowel containing 
the more or less fluid feces behind it through the 
inguinal opening when straining is set up. 


ZETLAND (STRANGLES) ORDER OF 1896. 


The Board of Agriculture have made an Order 
which comes into operation on the 13th instant, 
which extends certain sections of the Diseases of 
Animals Act to Strangles in horses, asses, and mules. 

All animals atfected with or suspected of strangles 
must be separated and isolated, and notification that 
such animals are diseased or suspected must be given 
to the Inspector of the Local Authority. The Local 
Authority may give notice by placard or advertise- 
ment of the existence of strangles in any stable build- 
ing, field, or other place. 

Any horse, ass, or mule affected with or having 
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been in contact with strangles may be slaughtered by 
the Lccal Authority, provided the owner does not 
appeal to the Board of Agriculture to stay slaughter. 

Compensation of the value of the animal im- 
mediately before slaughter is to be awarded to the 
owner. The Local Authority may make Regulations 
as to the movement in, out of, or into, any building, 
field or other place of any animal diseased or sus- 


The deduction which I draw from this is that Mr. 


Burt and the Professor must have been discussing or 


having communication on the subject, and hence the 


extensive string of facetious queries. This offer of £1 
is certainly a big drop from the £1000 spoken of at 
the N.V.A. 

Mr. Sutcliffe Hurndall’s remarks are very practical 


and based on extensive experience, and so worthy of 


pected of strangles, or any fodder, litter, etc., which | close consideration. Mr. Hurndall is strong on the: 
Hl may have beer in contact with the disease, and may | congenital transmission of tubercle and gives his 
also make regulations for the cleansing and disinfec- | reasons in remarkably explicit form. He is also a 4 
tion of any stable, building, field or other place, the | thorough believer in the large share that bovines have 
owner of such premises being compelled to give all|in spreading tuberculosis among the human race. 
reasonable facilities for that purpose. Like Mr. Hurndall [ would advise a close perusal of 
The Local Authority may withhold compensation | Dr. Burnett’s book on Bacillimine. 
where in their opinion a horse which may be! The experience and opinions of my old friend Mr. 
i slaughtered was affected with strangles at the time! J. M. Ironside, M.R.C.V.S., of Nairn, are so similar 
of its being brought into their district. | to my own that it is scarcely necessary for me to re- 
The Order extends to the County of Zetland only. fer to them. If Mr. Ironside has kept his eyes open 
| during the last 22 years he could not well come to 
i, any other conclusion than that of which he gives us the 


CONCERNING TUBERCULOSIS.—A REPLY. details. The matter is forced upon anyone with even 


a moderate cattle practice. 
By A. Macemurvray, M.R.C.V.S., Banff, N.B. The three great questions are, therefore, is tuber- 
— culosis hereditary, is it congenital, and is it ever pro- - 
Having been a member of the National Veterinary | P28ated or spread by the male during or from the act =| 
Association since its initiation, and one of its origina- | Of copulation? It is beyond my comprehension to 
{ ting committee, I considered that I was quite at | Ven imagine how these questions are to be settled in 4 
t liberty to criticise any paper presented to that Asso- | the laboratory of the Royal Veterinary College, or 
ciation for discussion, more especially when such | 0" the experimental farm of the enterprising Prof. 
\ paper referred to tuberculosis. Hence my recent | Bang. No, the only laboratory where I have seen 
i) communication on that subject to this journal, which | anything tending to explain and settle these impor- 
. communication I am happy to think has led to con- ®t questions Is the laboratery of nature, where q 
siderable discussion of more or less interest. Messrs. Without doubt these questions are and have been q 
Ironside, Hurndall, Syrett and Burt have all had their | ®™SWered in the affirmative, as many a poor stock- 4 
| say on the subject, and it is but right that I should , breeder knows to his cost and dismay. 
have space to reply. _ Many eminent members of our profession share 


Mr. Syrett accuses me of misquoting Professor ‘these views, such as Messrs. Stephenson, Trigger, 


‘ 


— 


= 


4 


McFadyean, and Mr. Burt says I was rude to Prof. 
Almond. 1| plead not guilty to both these accusa- 
tions. It was clearly stated in the published official 
report of the N.V.A. that McKFadyean said it was 
difficult to get a tuberculous cow ; and that the theory 
of the preponderating influence of the bull, and con- 
genital and hereditary propagation of tubercle, was 
entirely upset by the evidence, and admitted of quite 
a different interpretation. These are the Professor’s 
words. Mr. Syrett will, therefore, please accept of 
this explanation as to my saying that tubercle was | 
denied to ever occur congenitally. 

A critic ts allowed to express his candid —_— 
pretty freely, but what I said as to the aim and end _ 
of Professor Almond’s paper was nothing in compari- | 
son to the criticisms by Mr. Hunting and Professor | 


Fleming, Hurndall, Walley, Hill, Law, Dun, &e. &c., 
in fact any one in extensive and prolonged cattle 
practice and capable of unbiassed observation, must 
come to a like conclusion. 

Bang’s experimental farm is a thoroughly one-sided 
affair, got up and carried on to prove the pet theory 
of the owner, namely, that tubercle is entirely and 
solely spread by infection and contagion, and that 
tuberculous cows may and do produce non-tubercu- 
lous calves, which latter generally remain healthy if 
they are immediately after birth removed from their 

ams. That this is not always the case is not denied 
by Bang—see his reports. A very interesting in- 
stance of removal immediately after birth of a calf 
from a tuberculous cow is forcibly brought to my 
mind, it occurred several years ago in a dairy cow, 2 


Macqueen—-see annual report of N.V.A. for 1896, grand milker but troubled with a cough. Exactly on 
These gentlemen left the worthy Professor with scarcely the dayon which this cow calved afarmer bought and 


the vestige of a leg to stand on. ‘removed the calf, and took it into his own stock 
Mr. W. Burt, junr., of Brighton, propounds a series ‘which at that time was a mixed market one, but 


of queries which are chiefly remarkable for their | 
facetiousness, and the only point in his letter which | 
I intend particularly noticing is his reference to 
McFadyean offering a reward for a tuberculous testi- 


thoroughly sound and healthy and without the slight- 
est trace or even thought of tuberculosis. Well, the 
introduction of this (healthy?) calf from a tubercu- 
lous cow ecst my client in the long run 37 head of 


cle, and on the same page the Professor makes public cattle of various ages. As a matter of course this 


otter of one pound sterling for such an abnormal | WS @ capital illustration of the fact of the infectious 
organ. | nature of tubercle, but at the same time as good a 
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proof of its being congenital, as we may conclude the 
ealf never breathed the same air as it’s diseased 
dam. 

We were entirely in the dark how that tubercle 
cropped up in this farmer’s stock until the dairyman’s 
calf, when about six months old, went down and 
didn’t get up again. After lying for nearly a month 
we slaughtered it and found it literally infested in 
every direction with advanced tuberculosis. The 
coverings of spinal cord were thickly dotted over 
with minute tubercles, with effusion into spinal 
cavity. After making this post-mortem I. drove 
immediately to the dairyman’s residence and found 
that this calf’s mother died six days after calving of 
diffused tuberculosis, lungs and bowels alike very 
badly affected. 

There are two specially noteworthy points about 
this calf’s case, namely, jsirst that it never after birth 
came in contact with its diseased mother, being re- 
moved to another house immediately on being calved, 
and second it was the same day removed four miles 
and located in a rather close cow-house with very 
defective ventilation, and well packed with cows and 
calves, where and in which tuberculosis was never 
either seen or heard of. The consequences following 
the introduction of this calf were, as already stated, 
very serious indeed, as within 24 years this farmer 
lost or slaugatered 37 head of his cattle all suffering 
from tuberculosis. I cannot say whether the tubercle 
in this case would be called congenital or hereditary, 
but of this I am certain—that it came into this world 
tuberculous, that its mother was tuberculous, and 
that it infected a whole stock which latter had hitherto 
been healthy and free from tubercle. 

I have notes of an uncommonly fatal instance of 
the dire influence of the tuberculous male. A gentle- 
man in this district had a very fine herd of Bates’ 
shorthorns, without exception remarkably healthy. 
Well, he purchased a three-year-old light roan bull 
from a noted shorthorn breeder, and used him among 
his Bates’ cows for one season ; about three months 
after his arrival one of his testicles was noticed to be 
considerably larger than the other, and continuing to 
get larger 1 was consulted. I found the offside testi- 
cle more than twice the size of its neighbour and 
harder, but apparently without pain to any extent. 
The herdsman thought the swelling resulted from 
injury, of which I was doubtful, but at first I did not 
suspect tubercle. I applied iodine liniment to scrotum 
all over the enlarged organ, but it still continued to 
get larger, and the pocr brute began to lose condition 
and would cough now and again. A consultation 
was held, and the decision was to excise or extract 
the abnormal testicle, and subsequently feed off the 
bull. I operated on the bull in the standing position 
and took away the enormous testicle without much 
trouble, it weighed over eight pounds, and was solid 
with tubercle. The bull made a good recovery and 
even gained a little condition, but owner decided to 
slaughter him. I was asked to attend and it was 
well I did so, for the carcase was utterly useless from 

tubercle ; the lungs weighed 72 pounds and were 
firmly attached to ribs all round in one sulid mass; 
the mesenteric and other glands were loaded with 


tubercle, in fact tubercle was everywhere present 
except in connection with brain and spinal cord. 

Now, mark the results of the introduction of this 
bull into this fine herd. About two years afterwards 
a two-year-old heifer (one of bull’s progeny) got badly 
after calving, owner thought she had _pleuro- 
pneumonia. On examination I said tubercle, but he 

ooh-poohed the mere idea, and another V.S. was 
called in, who coincided with me. On post-mortem 
about a week after our diagnosis wa; verified —tuber- 
cle very badly. Within one year after this the heifer’s 
calf, her sister, and her mother all succumbed to 
tubercle. Thus the whole family (4 in number) was 
swept away owing to the mother having been served 
by the roan bull referred to, who was never in con- 
nection or near the cow but during copulation, the 
bull being kept on opposite side of the farm-steading 
from the cow houses. Shortly after this berd was 
sold off and I cannot say what became of the majority 
of them, but I know that one good herd was 
seriously infected by the introduction of three of 
them. It is now twenty-five years ago. 

Nocard says that long and close cohabitation is 
necessary to the propagation of tubercle by infection, 
so that Mr. Burt’s funny observations about the 
male’s sniffing, smelling, and licking various parts 
of cow at copulation are useless, and must go for 
nothing. Nocard does not much favour male influence 
in spreading tubercle, and yet he speaks of the con- 
tagium getting into the blood circulation and becom- 
ing exceedingly virulent; if this be so, and I suppose 
we must not doubt Nocard, then I don’t see how a 
tuberculous bull’s semen can escape becoming con- 
taminated with same contagium, and hence the preg- 
nant cow and her offspring as in the case related 
above. But these things are now exploded and 
admit of quite another explanation, vide McFadyean’s 
verdict. According to this wonderful theory, elaborated 
in the laboratory, the slanghtered bull must have 
infected the calf which was not born till after his 
death, and in which the tubercle wss not active till 
two years after bull’s slaughter. Here, I maintain, 
the tubercle was both hereditary and congenital, or 
vice versa, in as much as the two-year-old heifer 
must have had the germs of it when she was _ born, 
and hereditary in so far as she passed the tubercle on 
to her calf, which was separated from its mother at 
birth, she being taken ill. 

It strikes me forcibly that the terms congenital and 
hereditary refer to one and the same condition of 
matters or chain of circumstances, as however long 
it may be ere the tubercle become active in those cases 
we call hereditary, it must I think be admitted that 
the germs (so to speak) of the disease are present at 
birth in a latent and indiscernible form, and that no 
mere talk of an inherent tendency can account for the 
cropping up, after weeks, months, or years, of tuber- 
culosis in an active and explicit form. This theory 
of an inherent or hereditary tendency is simply an 
easy way of shelving the question and cannot stand 
investigation, as proofs are quite too numerous that 
tubercle can be spread by infection quite readily 
without the intervention of any hereditary tendency, 
if such a state or condition does or can exist. No, 
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tubercle is congenital and hereditary without any 
doubt, and although actual tuberculous nodules may 
not be discernible at birth, there is little doubt that 
the so-called bacillus (of Koch) is present in more or 
less rudimentary form, ready to bring forth or 
develop tuberculous nodules of every shape and size. 
These characteristic nodules are merely the effects of 
the activity of the fully developed bacillus, and some- 
times, one great authority tells us, this bacillus 
cannot be found in these so-called tubercles ; and, if 
the man of science in the laboratory cannot discover 
a bacillus in fully developed tubercle, how can we 
expect the butcher in the slaughter-house to discover 
incipient or latent tubercle in a juvenile bovine, even 
though he is to be rewarded ? 

i admit it is rare to find fully developed tuber- 
cles, at birth or even within a month. But I have 
discovered them more than once in the foetus of seven 
months during post mortem examination of the 


mother. 1 remember one such instance in particular, 


as there was an extensive litigation about the cow in 
which it occurred. I was ordered to attend at slaughter- 
house and see the cow killed and the carcase dressed, 
but when the abdominal cavity was opened we found 
very bad tuberculosis, so much so that I was forced 
to condemn the whole carcase. Well, we found this 
cow seven months gone with calf, and I opened the 
latter in presence of the sanitary inspector, owner, 
and others, and discovered well marked tubercle in 
both the lungs and in the liver. I knew nothing of 
the history of this cow, and cannot say where, nor 
when, nor how she contracted tuberculosis, but of 
this | am certain, namely, that it passed from her to 
her foetus, no doubt by means of the maternal cir- 
culation, whence, Nocard says, the contagium be- 
comes exceedingly virulent. My confrérv, Mr. W. J. 
Marsden, told me the other day that he had recently 
met with an exactly similar case. 

One of the most extraordinary cases I ever met 
with occurred in a tuberculous cow some fifteen years 
since. I was asked to see this cow “as she was 
calved a week ago and had not cleansed,” that is, had 
not got rid of the decidual membrane. I attended 
and found my patient in the last stages of tuberculosis, 
with a portion of most abominably smelling decidua 
hanging from the vulva. On exploration I discovered 
a large bag presenting at the os uteri, and in this bag 
there was a living calf! Owner informed me that 
the first calf was dead and putrid when extracted. I 
took away the living calf all right, but it died within 
a week, as also did the mother, and both were 
thoroughly infested with tuberculosis. This cow 
went her full time. Instances of this sort seem rather 
peculiar and require a deal of explanation to make 
them coincide with the theory that tubercle is solely 
— by close = prolonged cohabitation ! 

n my op:nion the most dangerous part or point i 
the whole matter is the 
cows, and my concluding advice is—let Bang and 
other Danish theorists go on with the Denmark 
system, but to the British stock-owner I would 
earnestly say ‘don’t you try it!” 


Re BYE-LAW 59. 


At the Council meeting held on 22nd ult. the re- 
port of the examination committee contained a recom- 
mendation that, ‘‘ owing to the heavy loss sustained by 
the College in holding three examinations a year only 
two examinations should be held in each year.” 
This recommendation, after prolonged discussion, was 
adopted by the Council. 

Later on at the same meeting a notice of motion 
for alteration of bye-law 59 was submitted and carried, 
in the following terms: ‘‘ There shall not be more 
than two examinations in each year, viz., one in Lon- 
don in July and December, and one in Scotland in 
May and December.” 

This motion was confirmed at a special meeting of 
Council held for that purpose on the 5th inst. and 
has become one of the bye-laws. 

It must be perfectly clear that in effect this bye- 
law admits the holding of three separate and distinct 
examinations in each year, viz., one in May (Scot- 
land) a second in July (London) and a third in 
December (London and Scotland). The place of the 
examination is a mere accident of convenience, for at 
any examination held by the R.C.V.S. no test of 
nationality or geographical environment is adopted, 
and students who have complied with bye-laws 62,. 
63 and 64 can claim to be examined, regardless of the 
school at which they have been educated ; therefore, 
in spite of the professed financial loss to the College 
and of a resolution of Council based thereon, students 
will as heretofore, have the advantage of three ex- 
aminations annually, but with an invidious difference. 
At veterinary schools where there is no ‘summer 
session’ as in Scotland, the students will be placed 
at a disadvantage: Example—a student in London 
rejected at Christmas and having, ad interim, con- 
formed to bye-law 67 could present himself for re- 
examination in May in Scotland (there being no ex- 
amination in London at that date. Of course he 
would set over against his travelling expenses and 
prospect of passing, his expense of working and wait- 
ing until the July examination in London. In the 
event of a further rejection he could still attend a 
summer “session” at the school at which he was 
educated and thereby, having conformed to bye-law 
67, be entitled to re-examination in July (London). 
A student attending any Scotch school rejected at the 
Christmas examination could, having conformed to 
bye-law 67, present himself for re-examination 1 
May (Scotland) but, if again rejected, he would have 
no further opportunity of conforming to bye-law 67 
and consequently could not be again examined until 
the following Christmas.. He would thus lose s!x 
months in comparison with a London student. 

By this re-arrangement of the three examinations the 
Council has graciously fallen in with the desire 0 
one school to get the full value out of ifs determin 
tion to institute a summer “ session,” and placed, 
trust unwittingly, a premium upon an exodus 0 


students from the northern schools, for it is oppose’ 
to human nature to imagine that men will not gray 
tate to the school which can offer the greatest facility 
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for getting them through the examinations in the 
shortest possible time. 

Not the least extraordinary part of this exceedingly 
unilateral compromise is, that the professors of the 
Scotch schools should have so jubilantly assisted in 
the insertion of the nails into their own coffin, and 
have fondly imagined that in throwing overboard with 
light heart the much despised summer “ session ”’ 
they were not putting bread into the mouth of a rival 
school whose far-seeing advisers have been working, 
as is customary with men of judgment, persistently for 
the object which has now been attained. 

It does not require profound reasoning powers to 
see that without an examination at the end of the 
added summer session there would be comparatively 
little profit in its adoption. It affords the schools a 
splendid opportunity of getting out of the way a large 
percentage of rejected men and setting the successful 
ones free for an advanced class in the following 
October. 

There is one redeeming feature in the action of the 
Council: it will probably at no distant date render 
necessary a re-arrangement of the teaching sessions 
on a basis common to all schools. 

Wm. Auston Epear. 
Dartford, 10th Nov. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The autumn quarterly meeting was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, October 30th. Mr. J. Clarkson, 
of Garforth (president), was in the chair; and there 
was a large attendance of members and visitors: Messrs. 
Frank Somers, (hon. sec.), G. E. Bowman, A. MecCor- 
mick, A, W. Mason, H. G. Bowes, J. Brand, W. F. 
Greenhalgh, 8S. Wharam, Charles Steel, A.V.D., York- 
shire College ; Vet-Captain R. W. Raymond, Leeds ; 
J. E. Seriven, (hon. treas.), Tadcaster ; J. Clarkson, Gar- 
forth; G. Pickering, J. Cooke, Scarboro’; F. Scott, 
Knaresboro’; A. W. Briggs, Halifax; F. W. Clough, 
Morley ; S. Chambers, Kirkheaton ; H. Newsome, J. S. 
Carter, Bradford ; Philip Deighton, Selby and Riceall ; 
I. Fletcher, Sheftield ; E. H. Pratt, Northallerton ; J. W. 
Lazenby, Boston Spa; F. Hallilay, Dewsbury ; M. 
Robinson, Barnsley; J. Atcherley, Harrogate; H. Snarry, 
York ; and G. Whitehead, Batley. 

Mr. Frank SomERs read letters of regret at inability to 
be present from Professors Pritchard and McFadyean, 
Messrs, Thomas Pratt, Ripon ; A. E. Harrison, Halifax ; 
C. T. Lang, Bridlington ; and Mr. J. Abson, Sheffield. 


NEw MEMBER. 


; On the motion of the Secretary, and seconded by Mr. 
J. E. Seriven, Mr. C. Drabble, of Bradford, was elected 
a member of the Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pe sem. ndence was read by the Secretary with regard 
the reflections alleged to have been made by a Leeds 
sicher upon the veterinary profession on the occasion 
: a deputation of the National Meat Federation 
© the President of the Board of Agriculture. The 


_ incident was closed, 


FINANCIAL, 


The TREASURER formally presented his annual balance 
sheet, which was considered very satisfactory, as it 
showed an increased balance at the bankers. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr, W. F. GREENHALGH rose and proposed that the 
new President should be Mr. G. Whitehead, of Batley, 
who, he said, would do credit to the Association in every 
way. He thought that Mr. Whitehead was entitled to 
the presidency, for which he was eminently qualified. 

Ver. A. W. Shieen seconded with feelings of pleasure. 

Mr. G. E. BowMAN supported. He recalled the fact 
that he nominated Mr. Vhitehead for the position a 
twelvemonth ago, but the nomination was not carried. 
He hoped, however, that the resolution on this occasion 
would be unanimously agreed to, for he was sure that 
Mr. Whitehead would make them a good president. 

Mr. H. SNarry and the CHAIRMAN an suppurted, 
remarking that Mr. Whitehead had stuck well to the 
Association and was a very fit man for the presidency. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD was not present at the time, but 
when arriving at a later stage of the proceedings he 
appropriately thanked the members for the compliment 
that they had paid to him. 

In accordance with the rules of the Association the 
retiring president became one of the vice-presidents. The 
other two positions were filled by Mr. McCormick, pro- 
posed by Mr. Scriven, seconded by Mr. G. T. Pickering 
(York), and supported by Mr. Somers; and Mr. A. W. 
Briggs moved the election of Mr. S. Chainbers, and the 
Chairman seconded. 

On the proposition of Mr. Somers, and seconded by 
Mr. A. W. Mason, Mr. Scriven was re-elected treasurer ; 
and Mr. Somers was again asked to fill the office of 
secretary, the resolution being proposed by Mr. H. 
Snarry, and seconded by the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed that Mr. A. W. Mason and 
Mr. A. McCormick be the auditors. This was seconded 
by Mr. J. Cooke, of Scarboro’, and agreed to. 


THe Lare Mr. B. Surry, oF BARNSLEY. 


Mr. T. FLercuer, of Sheftield, in suitable terms, pro- 
penne a vote of condolence with the family of the late 
Mr. B. Smith, of Barnsley, for whom professionally he 
had the greatest respect. 

Mr. A. W. Mason seconded. He said that in its early 
days Mr. Smith took a very deep interest in the Associa- 
tion. They had lost a good friend and a_ very useful 
member of the Association. 

Mr. SNARRY, in supporting, mentioned that the deceased 
gentleman had filled the oftice of president. 

Mr. Scriven added a few appropriate words, and the 
resolution was unanimously carried. 

A letter was read on behalf of the relatives of the late 
Mr. Axe, thanking the Association for their kind expres- 
sion of sympathy. (This letter was written by Mr.G. A. 
Caswell, Doncaster, on behalf of the relatives of the late 
Mr. Axe). 


INTERESTING VETERINARY CASES. 
A Few Notes spy tHE Way, By Mr. \. W. Mason. 


Mr. Mason remarked that the cases might be of some 
use to the young veterinary practitioners. The first 
matter was a fracture of the humerus. The animal in 
question had to be cast for an operation on its teeth. It 
was a large cart horse, which he had twice previously 
cast for tumours in the shoulder. In view of the size of 
the horse he naturally told his client that there was a 


certain amount of risk in throwing him. He, however, 
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threw the animal with every precaution, being assisted 
in the operation, but when the horse rose from the floor 
it could not move the off fore limb forward at all. 

The next case which he had to bring before them was 
also one of fracture, and was very interesting. Some 14 
or 15 years ago he was called in to see a foal and he told 
the owner of the animal that he could not do any good, 
as there was a fracture of the femur. A week later he 
(Mr. Mason) drove to the place and remarked “ You have 
killed the foal?” The owner replying “No.” He then 
said that whenever the animal was killed he should like 


to see it. Seven days ago, after a lapse of 14 or 15 years, 


he received an intimation that the horse was going to be 
killed. He now produced the portion of the limb in the 
condition that it was at the time of death, describing it 
as a very interesting specimen. 

Another case which he had to mention showed how 
simple it was to make a mistake. He went to the 
neighbourhood of Pontefract to see three horses, all hav- 
ing the same symptoms. When he arrived there he was 
told that there had been a fourth horse which had been 
seized in a similar way to the three animals, but that it 
died within fourteen hours “in great agony.” Speaking 
of a hackney mare, he said that on opening her box the 
first glance made one almost positive that she was suffer- 
ing from lockjaw. On getting nearer to the animal and 
examining more closely the animal appeared as though 
bolted to the floor. Then on further investigation the 
symptoms of acute laminitis were found. The symptoms 
of the three horses were as follows: Intense amaurotic 
condition of the eye, increased temperature, hot and cold 
extremities, the limbs quite rigid, and there was great 
difficulty in moving ; ie full and increased, tempera- 
ture 106 degrees. At first glance it seemed as if the 
animals were suffering from tetanus, having extensive 
tetanic spasms. There was loss of urination, no action 
or increased action of the bowels, membranes injected 
of a rusty colour, no appetite or desire to drink, all the 
animals had food in the mouth and only appeared to eat 
when the spasins of pain were most intense. One animal 
having suffered in the way described and died within 14 
hours, three animals suffering in a similar way made one 
anxious to know what was the cause. He began to in- 
quire as to how the animals were fed. The water was 
examined and it was not of the best. It was found that 
the animals were getting a small quantity of wheat, and 
being fed with vetches. He must admit that he could 
not understand the symptoms—that the small quantity 
of wheat flour given would account for these three 
animals—a hackney mare, a cart mare, and a two-year-old 
colt—being in the same condition. ; 

Mr. FLercHER: Were they in the same stable ? 

Mr. Mason: In the same yard but not in the same 
stable. Proceeding Mr. Mason said that when asked his 
opinion as to what the animals were suffering from, he 
replied that he thought they were suffering from poison, 
but whether vegetable or mineral poison he was not 
prepared to say. On his second visit, however, he was 
assured that the cases were some of the most acute cases 
of laminitis that he had ever seen. 

Re G. E. Bowman: When did the laminitis come 

Mr. Mason: It was there at the time. Admitting 
that the man was telling the truth I could not under- 
stand that the small amount of wheat flow: would pro- 
duce the fearful symptoms described, and cause one 
animal to clie within 14 hours of its being attacked. [ 
have never seen pain so intense since I haye been in 
practice, and I can quite understand the previous horse 
which had no medical attention, dying in l4hours. 

Detailing the circumstances of a further case, Mr 
Mason said they related to an injury of the sternum of a 
tistulous character. He had had several of these cases in 
his professional experience, and it was his opinion that no 


injury of the sternum which was of a ‘i<tulous character 


was curable. He had ahorse suffering in this way at the 
present time. There was acute inflammation between 
animal’s forelimbs. He had read some foreign writers on 
the matters, and one of them said that he used the 
actual cautery after syringing with opodeldoc. 

The CHAIRMAN, at the conclusion of Mr. Mason’s 
address, said the cases he had mentioned were of great 
practical interest. 

Mr. Cuampers asked if the three cases of laminitis got 
better. 

Mr. Mason : Yes, they all got better. 

Mr. FLercuer thought the cases related by Mr. Mason 
were quite out of the common line. There would, in the 
first instance, be great difficulty at arriving at a correct 
diagnosis of the cases. He asked whether the same ser- 
vant fed the whole of the horses, which might have led 
Mr. Mason to believe that the animal had been “ doctor- 
ed.” He had seen very acute cases of rheumatism, but 
they had not turned into laminitis, as in the cases men- 
tioned by Mr. Mason. He further inquired whether the 
vetches were old grown—full of seeds. He had seen 
horses very bad from eating vetches of that description. . 
Like Mr. Mason, he should have supposed there had been 

ison of some kind, and most likely a vegetable poison. 
ie regard to fistula in the sternum he had had a few 
cases of that kind to treat. He had found nothing better 
than a thorough incision and a common digestive oint- 
ment with turpentine mixed with it. 

Mr. Mason, in regard to the cases of laminitis, men- 
tioned another reason that he suspected poison. A 
brother of the owner of these animals had seven horses 
about three-quarters of a mile off. They were being fed 
with the wheat flour but not with the vetches, and there 
was no sickness. As to the condition of the vetches, 
they were just on the point of decay. They should have 
been cut earlier. 

Mr. Fiercuer: I think that old-grown lints would 
produce the symptoms which Mr. Mason _ has 
described. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he could bear Mr. Fletcher out 
as regarded old-grown lints. They were very bad. 

Mr. J. Cooks, first of all discussing the fracture spoken 
of by Mr. Mason, said it was an accident which might 
happen at any time to the best of veterinary surgeons. 
Some years ago, before he went to Scarborough, he had 
five accidents in casting horses. Consequently he 


adopted another means of casting. Feeding on wheat 
had a tendency to cause laminitis, and particularly in 
ponies. He had had more cases of laminitis in ponies 
than in horses from feeding on wheat. 


Mr. FLETcHeER said that he had a case of accident 


many years ago. <A client, with whom he hada contract, 
wanted a horse firing for spavin. There was very little 
the matter with the hocks and he advised the owner te 
let the animal alone, but he would not do so, and the 
horse, which had been standing idle a long time, Wes 
cast with the usual care. The animal struggled violently 
while he and his son were firing it, and when they 
wanted it to get up it could not do so. He went for 
the owner, who saw the agony of the animal. The bone 
was not fractured, but there was much fatty degenera 
tion of the muscles. The animal had torn the muscles 
very badly. At the post-mortem he could get his finger 
through the muscles. The matter remained a twelve- 
month till he went for his account. The owner said that 

he (Mr. Fletcher) wanted nothing, but that he wanted 

something from him. He asked what the owner meant, 

and he replied, “You killed my_ horse.” He “1 
Fletcher) answered, “No, I did not, but the knacker did, 
and you ordered him to kill it.” The owner then saG 
“ But you injured him by casting him.” He inqurret 
whether mischief was meant or was it a joke, and © 
owner said, “I expect you to pay for him. | shall sub 
mit it to the profession and expose you, anc he 
great deal of harm.” He replied that if the account W* 
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not paid he should submit it to another profession. The 
owner considered the matter and eventually paid the 
account. He never saw such degeneration of muscular 
tissue in his life. 

TUBERCULIN. 


Mr. H. Snarry then related some experience which 
he had had with tuberculin. 

Mr. FiercHer thought there was a great deal in 
tuberculin, and that they might try many experiments 
with it. 

Mr. PicKERING also believed it would be a great help 
in the diagnosing of tuberculosis. He asked, for his own 
information,, what was the law with regard to the vendor 
of animals affected with tuberculous disease. In the last 
few months cattle had been purchased at the auction 
market apparently in a perfectly healthy condition, and 
the buyers had given a good average price for them. In 
three cases the animals were seized at the slaughter- 
house and condemned as being affected with tubercu- 
losis. Did not they suppose that the vendor of these 
cattle would be more likely to know that the animals 
were suffering from the disease than the unfortunate 
purchaser or purchasers. He thought the person who 
sold ought to be liable for compensation. 

Mr. GREENHALGH objected to the line of argument 
taken by Mr. Pickering. It was ridiculous to suppose 
that aman knowing his cattle were suffering from tuber- 
culosis would take or send them to the market. It was 
a fact that the best bred beasts were the most liable to 
be affected with the disease. He had been surprised at 
the internal condition of some of the best beasts that he 
had ever handled alive. 

Mr. PicKERING thought he had been misunderstood. 
Personally he was of opinion that it was unfair to a 
purchaser that he should lose £17, £18, or £20. 

The matter then dropped. 

A Fox Trerrier’s Fracrure. 

_ Mr. F. Scorr mentioned a case of fracture of the 
femur of a fox terrier, without displacement. On 
Wednesday, the 14th October, the dog, which was about 
five months old, was run over by a heavy spring cart, a 
wheel going over part of his back and the hind leg. The 
animal ran tohim howling with pain and carrying the 
leg. He examined the limb carefully, but could not find 
any fracture. He put the dog in a small kennel till the 
next morning, when, strange to say, he appeared sound, 
running and playing with other puppies without limping 
or evincing any pain. On the following Saturday the 
terrier was playing in the yard, and suddenly it gave a 
great howl and lifted up its leg, He examined the limb, 
finding a severe fracture. The animal was then poisoned, 
It had not met with any accident between the Wednes- 
day and the Saturday. 

Mr. Somers thought the explanation of fractures of 
the femur, and no displacement occurring at the time, 
was that the prea ee is exceedingly thick on the 
femur and will often hold the fracture together until 
some violent exercise displaces the bone by bursting 
through the periosteum. 

Mr. CLOUGH pointed out that in this instance there 
Was no periosteum where the fracture occurred. 

Mr. J. Carter (Bradford), Mr. P. Deighton, Mr. Scriven, 


- and Mr. Mason continued the discussion. 


Mr. A. W. Brices said the strong fibre over the 
muscle often kept the fractured bone together. 

Mr. BowMan said that this summer he had a similar 
case of at hunter which had been kicked by a cart horse. 

The CHarrMAN said his experience was that these 
cases of fracture without immediate displacement were 
comparatively common. 


VETERINARY OBSTETRICS, ETC. 
Mr. T. FLETCHER next gave some of his experiences of 


eterinary obstetrics and “ prolapsus uteri.” He observed 


that he had not chosen the subject because he had any- 
thing very new to lay before the meeting, but because 
he thought it might be of use to some of the youngest 
members of the Association, especially at a time when all 
kinds of motor power is being brought into use to super- 
sede the horse. When such a thing occurred the veteri- 
nary surgeon would have to give more attention to the 
disease of other domestic animals, and more especially 
the cow, the producer of our milk and butter. 

When called to a case of calving or foaling it was 
advisable to get as much of the history of the case as 

vossible, so that they might judge whether the animal 
had been badly injured by someone previously. Lt was 
not unusual to call in the assistance of half the neighbour- 
hood before the veterinary surgeon was sent for. Next 
make a thorough examination to know what position the 
foetus was in. Here Mr. Fletcher related a case that he 
had a short time since where he thought he had two 
foetus to deal with. As the animal would not stand up 
he raised her behind as muchas possible with bundles of 
straw. He attached great importance to position, to 
have the hindpart raised whether the animal was stand- 
ing or lying, or the forepart raised when the foetus could 
not be reached. In the case in question the hindpart 
was well raised, and after two hours’ hard work he was 
in no better form than at the beginning. He had 
recourse to Reid’s syringe and pumped half a bucketful of 
warm water, to which was added a little soap liniment, 
with a little turpentine in it (sapo tereb. liniment). When 
a great portion of the fluid had been pumped into the 
uterus he found that he could move the fuetus about, and 
separate the placenta from the legs and head, so that he 
was able to get a sharp hook into the back of the head 
and a rope on one foreleg, and then with the crutch 
(which, together with other instruments, was exhibited) 
push back what he thought to be the hind parts of a 
second foetus. By continuous and gentle attention for 
half-an-hour the thing came away with a great splash. 
But there was not a second one. The foetus was a full- 
grown calf with anchylosed spine, and was doubled 
round nearly to a circle. The head, which was more like 
a football than a head, was packed close to the belly, and 
one foreleg was half the thickness of the other. The cow 
made a good recovery. Two months afterwards a very 
similar case occurred. He again adopted the pumping 
in of warm fluid and he found that it greatly facilitated 
the operation. It was his intention to give the system a 
good trial. In cases of breech presentation, with the 
hind legs lying under and along the belly, he generally 
passed a blunt hook into the rectum of the foetus, and a 
cord round one or both thighs, and brought it away in 
the form it was lying in. He very seldom dismembered 
the foetus and when he did it was generally beheading 
them. There was no general rule to be laid down in 
obstetrics, but, like a good mechanic, think well before 
you begin to act. He would not enumerate the various 
positions of fatus they met with, the description of 
which would fill a big book. He concluded with a 
description of his method of replacing the prolapsus 
uteri, and the instruments used by him. 

A brief discussion followed, the following members 
taking part therein: Messrs. H. G. Bowes, Newsome, 
Deighton, Whitehead, Cooke, H. Snarry, Scriven, and the 
Chairman. 

Bovine DISEASES. 


Mr. WHIrEHEAD had promised to contribute a paper 
on “ A few Bovine Diseases met with in every day prac- 
tice,” but the afternoon being advanced he postponed its 
reading for another occasion. 


THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 
M r. FRANK Somers moved a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Clarkson for the excellent manner in which he had 
discharged the duties of President during the past year. 
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He observed that Mr. Clarkson had filled the presidency 
with great credit to himself and to the satisfaction of the 
members of the Association and had done his utmost for 
its welfare. 

Mr. WurreHeap, in seconding, said that he would have 
to follow a very good President. at 

Mr. Cooke supported, likewise testifying to the efti- 
ciency of Mr. Clarkson in the chair, and alluding to the 
satisfactory result of a new feature during the year of 
having at each meeting a series of short 9 for dis- 
cussion, instead of only one long contribution. Alto- 
gether they had had a very good year. ; 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. CLARKSON, in reply, said he had some misgivings 
when he accepted the presidency, but he was very pleased 
to tind that they thought he had filled the chair well. 
With regard to the change in the reading of papers, he 
thought the last two meetings went a long way to prove 
that the alteration wasright. He thought he was correct 
in saying that the attendance that afternoon was the 
largest they had had fer years. 

The business having concluded, the gentlemen present 
were entertained to tea by the Leeds members of the 
Association. 

FRANK Somers, //on, Sec. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


The 230th general meeting of the Association was held 
in the New Theatre of the College on Friday, November 
6th, at 6.30 pan. Mr. Wood was in the chair. There 
were 45 members present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
signed. 

Mr. WoLLart read a paper on “ Parturient Apoplexy 
in the Cow,” which shewed a great deal of thoughtful 
preparation. An animated discussion ensued in which 
the following gentlemen took part: Messrs. Gillard, 
Radway, Hall, Amos, Hudson, Miller, Wood, Lowe, Lake, 
Perry, Kitchin, and Chellew. 

The meeting then terminated with thanks to the 
essayist and chauwman. 

F. CROWHURST, Ass/st. See, 
GLASGOW V.M.A. 

The usual weekly meeting of the Association was held 
in the theatre of the College on Wednesday, November 
4th, at 7 pam. There were present 43 members and some 
visitors. Dr. Jas. Mel. M‘Call occupied the chair. 

The CHaArrRMAN called on Mr. Henry Simpson to read 
his paper on “Some Incidental Diseases connected with 

Parturition in the Cow.” 

A mper was afterwards read by Mr. Geo. Thompson 
on Laminitis. 

A discussion ensued in which Messrs. Marshall, Olver 
Broom and Conchie took part. : 

Votes of thanks to the chairman and essayists termina- 
ted the proceedings. 


R. G. ANDERSON, See. 


REVIEW. 
VETERINARY HOMEOPATHY, 

The system of medicine known as homwopathy is 

not widely practised by veterinary surgeons. Mr. J. 

$. Hurndall stands almost alone as an exponent of 


this curious doctrine, and we admit that no one i 
. . ne 1 
more fitted to do justice to the system as applied hod 


| 
| 


horses. In his preface the author tells us the book is 
written specially for horse owners in the United 
States where the services of a qualified veterinary 
surgeon are often-not available. Our examination of 
the 330 pages obliges us to say that it is worthy of 
an even wider circulation than this. We do not 
agree with the therapeutics adopted, but on other 
points Mr. Hurndall is a safe guide. His descrip- 
tions of disease are clear and correct, his suggestions 
for the housing, feeding and hygienic arrangements 
of patients are sound, and we even admit that his 
treatment is based upon clever and well argued 
hypothesis. 

Like all Mr. Hurndall’s productions the language 
in which he expresses his ideas is clear and forcible. 
His introductory chapter is essentially an array of 
arguments in favour of homeopathy. It is not only 
defensive but offensive, and any one not conversant 
with the subject might well thoughtfully read this 
first chapter if he desires to understand the basis of 
the system which Mr. Hurndall adopts. 

One short quotation will indicate the author’s con- 
clusions. ‘ It will now be seen that the homceopathic 
law likes may be cured by likes has ascientific foundation, 
inasmuch as it furnishes a means for and a guide in 
the choice of a medicine, and for this reason alone it 
should commend itself to every man with ordinary 
intelligence.” This sentence contains the strength 
and weakness of homceopathy. We deny the premisses, 
and in the belief that we possess ‘ordinary intelli- 
gence reject the conclusions. 

The next chapter on hygiene and sanitation we 
consider sound. That on diagnosis is more contro- 
versial. The first sentence runs thus—* One of the 
chief difficulties which besets even the experienced 
professional practitioner, is to determine what is 


, really the matter with his patient:’’ Quite true! and 


the difficulty in observing symptoms and estimating 
their indications correctly is of even greater moment 
to the homeceopathist than to the ordinary practi- 
tioner. 

A very fair description of the different diseases, 
medical and surgical, affecting the horse is given. 
Only one statement is made to which we take positive 
objection and that is that the normal temperature is 
98°5 (page 22). 

The book concludes with a list of ‘suggestive 
symptoms ”’ to each of which isappended the different 
diseases in which it is found. From the homeo- 
pathic point of view that is very useful, as a reader 
who has detected a definite symptom may at once turn 
to the disease indicated and find what course of treat- 
ment to pursue. 

A general index renders reference easy to any 
subject about which information is desired. The 

aper and printing are good; the publishers are 
Messrs. Boericke and Tafel, of Philadelphia. 

If we could only bring ourselves to look at the 
subject from the author’s point of view we should 
recommend the book without any qualification. In 
saying that we trust we do not lay ourselves 
open to the charge of narrow mindedness or of dog- 
matic ignorance. 
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THE BROWN LECTURES. 
RaABIEs. 


At the London University, Burlington Gardens, W., 
on Tuesday, November 10th, 1896, Dr. Bradford, the 
Professor Superintendent of the Brown Institute, con- 
tinued his annual series of lectures as provided by the 

wn Trust. 
pete lecturer stated that last week he dealt with the 
subject of rabies generally, but that to-day he would 
deal with the subject of the diagnosis of the disease more 
particularly. 

All mammalia are susceptible of the disease, and though 
not immune birds are particularly refractory. Furious 
rabies is seldom found except in dogs and cats, but in 
experimental rabies the disease nearly always assumes 
the paralytic form. In dumb rabies the main signs of 
disease are palsy of the jaws, rendering the animal 
unable to bite or swallow, leading to general paralysis 
and death in from 48 to 72 hours. Dumb rabies assumes 
various forms, in some cases one hind leg only being 
affected, in others both hind legs, and in others all four 
limbs. 

Experimental rabies is often criticised by those who 
have not had the opportunity of seeing the experiments 
carried out, or they would easily have been convinced of 
the truth of the diagnosis. 

Diagnosis of the disease is in three forms : 

(1). Clinically. 
(2). Pathologically. 
(3). By Experimental Inoculation. 

Clinical examination is essentially a matter for the 
veterinary profession, and diagnosis is comparatively 
easy if the anima! is seen at a late period when the 


disease has run its natural course. The first symptom | 


usually looked for ix snapping and biting, and which if 
the disease is rabies, the progress of development is 
rapid. The veterinary profession are strict in the rule 
that suspected animals should not be examined on 


for it, foreign bodies in the stomach, congestion of the 
stomach and ecchymosis. Presence of sugar in the urine 
of a rabid dog is sometimes quoted, but this has not 
recently been demonstrated. There must necessarily 
be a considerable amount of doubt as to the absence of 
abies. 

During the past year over 200 cases of suspected rabies 
have been experimented on at the Brown Institution, 
und provided the experiments are carried on with 
scrupulous care the results are entirely reliable. The 
first thing is to take every precaution of cleanliness in 
obtaining the virus, which is not in all the tissues, 
though it is abundant in the nervous system and saliva 
as well as certain glands. The saliva is unsuitable on 


account of the number of micro-organisms leading to. 


septicwmia, the virus from the nervous system, and par- 
ticularly from the brain in early stages of the disease, is 
to be preferred as more reliable. The virus is destroyed 
by direct sunlight in from 12 to 24 hours, and in diffused 
light after a considerable time. Putrefaction does not 
destroy the virus in a short time, and though a dog may 
have been buried for 40 days, and consequently kept from 
the air, the virus was found active. Air does not destroy 
the virus rapidly 

Antisepties principally used are perchloride of mereury 
1 to 1,000 which er the virus immediately, or 
carbolic acid 1 to 20 which occupies about an hour. 

In preparing the emulsion the brain is removed and 
seas in glycerine for 2 or 3 days which has the effect of 
destroying many of the inicro-organisms The emulsion 
w.ll keep for many weeks, it should be carefully filtered 
and it 1s of great importance that the syringe used 
should be one which can easily be sterilised, preferably 
by being boiled. Of animals used for experiment dogs 
are best, but the use of them is impracticable on account 
of the danger, and therefore unjustifiable. Rabbits and 
ginea pigs are equally suitable. With powerful virus 
it matters little how the injection is made, the eye being 
recommended by some authorities as there is less risk of 


septicemia, though septic poison will usually kill the 


account of the liability of one being bitten, but insist on | 


the animal being isolated and kept under observation for 
a few days as the course of the disease is so rapid. Other 
diagnostic symptoms in a measure comparable with 
rabies are caused by intestinal obstruction which is fairly 
common and somewhat similar in external effect, foreign 
bodies in the intestines cause a state of excitement 
somewhat similar. Other disturbing causes are intes- 
tinal paralysis, cysts in the brain, epilepsy, inflammation 
of the outer ear caused by acari, and distemper. 

Various nervous complications also cause softening of 
the spinal cord, producing symptoms similar to mania in 
man. Isolation and observation provide, however, ready 
means of diagnosis in such cases. Dumb rabies is some- 
times mistaken, as when an animal has _ foreign 
bodies in the throat, paralysis of the lower jaw, dislo- 
cation of the jaw, similar symptoms arise. Tetanus is 
mistaken for rabies, but the lecturer could not under- 
stand how this could be done as the symptoms were so 
dissimilar. Clinical diagnosis is conclusive if the animal 
is kept isolated for the development of the disease. 
Early diagnosis of the disease is not reliable. Until 
recently post-mortem appearances were relied on which 
has led to many fallacies. When a dog is killed 
within a day or two of being first affected there are no 
characteristic lesions. The greatest difficulty in a post- 
mortem examination is to say a dog is not rabied. 

he. principle post-mortem lesions relied on are 
excessive dryness of the mucous membrane of the mouth 
and pharynx, with very marked congestion of the 
larynX and trachea, extreme emptiness of the alimen- 
tary canal, without any gross physical reason to account 


animal in about 24 hours. Injection in the brain is the 
mode always employed at the Institute. It does not 
matter how fleshy the material may be from which the 
emulsion is prepared. Septicemia being at times 
‘aused when quite fresh brains have been used. 

Diagnosis of the disease in a rabbit is not so easy as in 
a dog either clinically or post-mortem. The incubation 
of the disease is from 12 to 19 days when death ensues. 
Palsy sets in without any impairment of the general 
health of the rabbit, and it is remarkable how well 
fed and sleek it may appear even though the palsy has 
attacked all four limbs. When once the palsy has 
started it developes and spreads with great rapidity, and 
yet the animal still eats, appearing to suffer little in 
health. Clonic spasms then set in, with grinding of the 
teeth and gnawing at the cage. 

Occasionally a rise of temparture is noticed before 
death, but this is not important or distinctive. During 
the experiments made, the majority of the dogs proved 
to be of the better class, including several cabaalils ones 
of the hound type, and quite rarely ownerless curs, 
which is a distinet contradiction of the usually expressed 
opinion that the disease is largely spread by stray dogs in 
the streets. 

In only one case was a rabbit found to be refractory to 
the disease. 

A demonstration will be given on Wednesday, the 
25th instant, at 5 o'clock, at the Brown Institute, Wands- 
worth Road, Vauxhall, S.W. 
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| 
EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


EVOLUTION VERSUS ORIGINALITY. 


The craving for something novel, something original, 
may easily be carried too far. All honour to the man 
who adds one single stone to the edifice of human know- 
ledge but let our admiration be proportionate. Let us 
not forget the good work already done upon which even 
the most original of modern discoveries must rest and 
without which no advance could be made. In the 
recently delivered Harveian Oration, Dr. J. F. Payne, 
whilst doing justice to Harvey’s immortal discovery, 
points out that he did not only correct the errors of his 

wredecessors but erected his work upon their foundations. 

he general remarks with which Dr. Payne opened his 
most interesting and learned oration are well worth 
thoughtful study. They are as follows : 

“The labours of the great men of antiquity who laid 
the foundations on which our modern anatomy and physi- 
ology rest, have noi received their due degree of attention. 
The antecedents, however, no less than the consequences, 
have to be taken nto account in giving its true value to 
any scientific discovery. 

it is generally admitted, though perhaps not always 

borne in mind, that no kind of knowledge has ever 
sprung into being without an antecedent but is undoubt- 
edly connected with what was known before. In this 
respect science is only like all other kinds of natural 
phenomena. The present aspect of the world, geologists 
tell us, is a necessary consequence of previous condi- 
tions and changes. The present races of animals and 
plants are the descendants of a long series whose origin 
we cannot trace. Modern civilisation is the outcome of 
the efforts of man in all past ages to construct a social 
fabric. And so even our modern science, which we 
sometimes speak of as though it were altogether a new 
thing, is only the final resultant of all the endeavours of 
men in past times to penetrate the secrets of nature. 
When we look back upon those strivings they often seem 
perverse and contradictory ; men at certain periods seem 
to have gone backwards rather than forward. We are 
struck less by the few grains of truth than by the great 
mass of what we call errors. But let us speak gently 
of these errors and call them rather imperfect truths, for 
in seience at least the truth of to-day is an error to- 
morrow, They are parts of a continuous evolution. in 
which the so-called truth and the so-called error are in- 
separably mingled. 

Again, it seems to be sometimes thought that great 
original thinkers and discoverers make an exception to 
this law of continuous evolution. We imagine that such 
men as Aristotle, Galileo, Harvey, and Newton were in- 
dependent of their predecessors, that, in fact, their great 
work was to demolish the errors— that is to destroy the 

| se predecessors and to start afresh. But in 
reality no man, even the greatest, was ever thus indepen- 

is indebted to those who went 

yetore oto instr ; sea re 

] sions which they arrived 
at conclusions, ‘whether he units or 
, sel iis help and guidance. It is easy to see 
that a discoverer profits by the ascertained discoveries of 
his forerunners. It is not so easily seen that the so- 
¢alled errors of those men are also of creat value to hi 

How many false solutions of a problem are required a 

fore the true solution is pho td at! How many are, in- 

deed, necessary elements in this final solution ! I know 
that there are various kinds of errors and that while 
some are stepping-stones others are stumbling-blocks : 


but still there is much truth in the general proposition 


that error is a stage in the development of truth. A cer- 
tain novelist has sketched the character of a philosopher 
who devoted his life to writing the “ History of Human 
Error.” Were such a work ever honestly written it would 
be the “ History of Human Progress.” 


ALLEGED CRUELTY TO A HORSE AT 
WARRINGTON. 
SeRIouS ALLEGATION AGAINST AN INSPECTOR. 
“ \ REIGN OF TERROR.” 


At the Borough Police Court on Friday morning, Nov. 
6th, before Councillor Pierpoint in the chair, Alderman 
Wright, Dr. Gornall and Mr. 8. Wright, William Drewitt, 
St. Mary’s Street, was charged with working a horse 
while in an unfit state, and Arthur Morris was charged 
with having caused the animal to be worked. Inspector 
Bilson, R.S.P.C.A., prosecuted, and Mr. F. R. Roberts 
defended. 

Inspector Bilson, in detailing the case before their 
worships, said that on the 4th of October he was in Gol- 
borne Street, and saw the defendant’s cart laden with 
coals. He saw that the animal was very lame, and wit- 
ness stopped it and examined it. It was a roan gelding, 
aged, and in low condition and lame in every limb. It 
had had fever in its feet. He saw Mr. Morris afterwards, 
and in answer to questions he put to him, he intimated 
that he knew the horse was in a very bad condition. He 
also said he knew it was “very shaky” behind, but did 
not know it was so bad as it was reported to be. The 
horse was destroyed shortly afterwards. 

In answer to Mr. Roberts, Mr. Bilson said that on 
Sunday evening he was with the defendant Morris. He 
would probably be with him about a quarter of an hour. 
He accompanied the defendant to the door. 

Mr. Roberts.— Did you take any money. from him! 
Witness : No.— You are on your oath? I am aware of 
that.— Did you take 4s. 6d. from him? Most decidedly 
not.—-Did he offer you 4s. 6d.? You know the nature of 
an oath? Most decidedly.—You received nothing! | 
swear that positively, that I received nothing whatever. 
-—Did you go to his house on the following Tuesday! 
Yes. I went there to see what had become of the horse. 
He told me he had sent it to Toole’s to be slaughtered.— 
Do you say that you were expecting instructions from 
London? I said I was expecting instructions from Lon- 
don.—Didn’t you say the instructions would be “ Deal 
with the thing as you think fit”? No.—You swear 
that? I swear that.—Did the defendant Morris see you 
off the premises? Yes, he accompanied me as far as the 
garden gate. I could not find the way myself.—Did you 
take any money from him on that occasion ? Certainly 
not.—You are on your oath. Iam; I swear most post 
tively that I received no money. Didn't you receive 2s. 
from him? Decidedly not. There is not the slightest 
foundation for the allegation whatever.—Did not you say 
that if the worst came to the worst, the defendant 
Morris could say that the horse was out without, him 
knowing it? Idid not. It is a fabrication entirely.— 
Did you write a letter to the defendant Morris that you 
were coming tosee him? Yes.—Why did you write t at 
letter? Because I wanted to see him.—Why did you 
want to see him for the third time? Because | had re- 
ceived certain instructions from London.—Is it usual for 
a prosecutor like you to communicate two or three times 
with a man before the summons is heard! ¢ ertainly- 
Did you say “ Let us have a chat and get to business" 
No, I have no recollection of saying that. | er 
remember every word that transpired.— Did you ry J Ger. 
could either do him a lot of harm or a lot of good! Ce 
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tainly not.—You swear that? Most decidedly.—Had 
the defendant any money in his hand when this conver- 
sation was taking place? I did not notice that he had 
any money in his hand.—Did he show you 6s. 6d.! No. 
—Didn’t you say “That is not enough, that won’t do /” 
Certainly not.—Did you say he must give you 10s.’ 
Certainly not. There is not the slightest foundation for 
such a suggestion—Did you ask him to lend you £2? 
No.—Anddoyou swear thatthe defendant did not lend you 
£2? I swear most positively that the defendant did not 
lend me £2. Yes, he lent——.—What did he lend you? 
£1.—And you asa prosecutor borrow a sovereign off him? 
He offered it to me.—Why should he offer you a sover- 
eign? I don’t know.—Why did you take it! I took it 
as a loan, intending to repay him on Wednesday.—-Did 
you think that consistent with your duty as a prosecuting 
inspector of the society to borrow money from persons 
whom you have summoned to appear before the Court! 
It was purely a private matter and had nothing to do 
with my business.— Did you not see the delicate relation- 
ship there was between you and himat that time’ Phere 
was no delicate relationship.—Were you not prosecuting 
him? [ had not prosecuted him.—You had taken out a 
summons / had not.—You have taken out one since! 
I have—And you have already threatened him with 
proceedings? No, | never hold out that threat.—Do 
you think your officials in London will approve of this 

ind of thing? My officials in London have nothing to 
do with my private business.—Do you think they would 
like this kind of thing? I have not the slightest idea.— 


from him which | intended to repay.—Didn’t you alto- 

ether receive from this man £1 17s. 6d. ? (Emphatically.) 
fost decidedly and emphatically not.—Did you receive 
£1? Lreceived £1. -And you say it was a loan? Most 
decidedly. 

Mr. Roberts, in addressing the Bench, said it was one 
of the most seandalous cases which had ever been brought 
into court. He must be a very bold man indeed, after 
what had taken place between him and Mr. Morris, to 
bring such a case as this before their worships. Previous 
to his having received this money he had seen the horse 
and had told the defendant that it was ina very bad 
state, and had taken proceedings against him for cruelty. 
The prosecutor went to Mr. Morris on the Saturday 
night, made an appointment with him, and then borrowed 
a pound from him. What could be said about conduct 
like that!) \ man was in fear of proceedings. The in- 
spector went to see him while he was in that state of 
mind, whether he asked for it or not he did not know, 
but the fact was he did receive a pound. The defendant 
Morris was one of the most honourable and hardworking 
men in Warrington. On the first occasion he received 
4s. 6d., the second occasion he took 2s.,. and on the last 
occasion he admitted having received £1. He believed he 
was in order by putting the defendant into the witness- 
box to contirm that statement ? 

The Deputy Clerk stated that it could not be done. 

Mr. Roberts, continuing, said after such a state of 
things as that which existed between the prosecuting 
inspector and the defendant, their worships could not 
convict. The inspector had instituted a “ reign of terror” 
in the town, and it was a well-known fact that it was a 
hopeless thing to come there if the case was taken up by 


REMARKABLE HORSE-DEALING CASE. 
“An Honest Horse.” 


At the Wolverhampton County Court, before His. 
Honour Judge Griftith, a horse-dealing case was heard in 
which Simon Edwards, miner, of Bloxwich, was the 
laintiff, and John Chester, horse and cattle dealer, of 
Wednestield, the defendant. The claim was for £9 10s., 
by which £7 17s. 6d. represented the price paid by the 
jaintiff to the defendant for a black horse purchased 
sem: him on August 24. The remainder was charged for 
expenses. Mr. Addison, of Walsall, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. T. H. Bill for the defendant.— The case 
for the plaintiff was that the defendant gave a warranty 
in the receipt, the terms being “a good, honest-working 
horse.” The horse was tried but twice by the plaintiff, 
and broke down both times. A veterinary surgeon found 
it to be suffering from disease of the spinal cord, with 
consequent total loss of motor power. The defendant 
subsequently admitted to the plaintiff that the animal 
was worthless, and promised to take it back and refund 
the money, but this Nad not been done. 

His Honour declared that the terms of the warranty 
had been fulfilled. The horse had worked as well as he 
was honestly able (laughter). The plaintiff had no remedy 
on such a warranty. 

Mr. Addison : The warranty is—* a good honest, work- 
ing horse.” 

Mr. Bill: “ Honest ” means that he would not steal his 
neighbour’s coal. 

His Honour: The plaintiff should have taken veterin- 
ary advice before purchasing. 

Mr. Addison: He relied on what the defendant said 
as to the capabilities of the horse. He has been 
defrauded. 

His Honour: Undoubtedly. 

After further discussion the Judge gave a verdict for 
the defendant, adding: “I will not allow costs ; it’s a 
swindle.” 


“THE TIMES” ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


In our report of the recent meeting of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association it was stated that a proposi- 
tion was unanimously adopted pledging the Association 
to support the action of the various county councils in 
advocating the slaughter of cows with tuberculous 
udders, and urging the payment of compensation from 
the Imperial Exchequer. In supporting the resolution 
Professor Axe, consulting veterinary surgeon to the 
association, said there was no greater curse than the 
poereees of tuberculosis, and he quoted evidence— 
vased primarily on the results of the examination of 
cattle that were slaughtered under the autherity of the 
Board of Agriculture when the Pleuro-Pnenmonia Act, 
1890, came into operation—from which he inferred that 
one in five, or 20 per cent., of Our cows are infected with 
tuberculosis. Little error is involved in putting the 
cow ete of the United Kingdom at 4,000,000, 
one-fifth of which would be 800,000 head. Valued at an 


Inspector Bilson. It was that that led the defendant 
Morris so to offer Inspector Bilson certain 
money, and he (Mr. Roberts) was informed Inspector | 
Bilson took. Their worships would have heard that he 
received £1, and on that their worships could not convict ! 
the man Morris. 

Councillor Pierpoint.—It is the unanimous decision | 
of the Bench that the case should be dismissed, and the | 
Majority of us are of opinion that Inspector Bilson has | 
acted most improperly in the conduct of the case.—7'he | 

Farrington Guardian. 


average of £14 per head as healthy stock, these repre- 
sent a sum exceeding £11,000,000. In other words, we 
have £11,000,000 sterling worth of cows which may be 
regarded as hopelessly diseased, and as dangerous, there- 
fore, not only to other animals but also to man. If the 
vastness of this sum be cited as an argument against the 
adoption of the stamping-out system, such as proved so 
effective in connection with pleuro-pneumonia, there is 
no reason why less drastic measures should not be en- 
forced. The periodical inspection of dairies whence 
milk is sold for human consumption has been advocated, 
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with reasonable compensation for animals slaughtered. | 
No cow having a diseased condition of the udder should | 
be allowed to supply milk for public use. The pernicious 
and unrestrained practice of overcrowding dairy cows, 
and the intentional exclusion of air and light from their 
sheds, are fruitful sources of the spread of tubercular in- 
fection. Hence, by improving the sanitary conditions of 
cow life—by allowing the animals ample space, and pro- 
moting the free and uninterrupted circulation of air in 
their byres—some useful progress would be made, if 
only in the direction of checking the spread of tubercu- 
losis from diseased animals to cows that are still healthy 
Animals obviously infected should, of course, be ae? t- 
ly isolated. It is the cattle that are apparently healthy, 
and yet are suffering from the disease, that are — 
the most prolific source of infection, and it cannot be 
gainsaid that improved hygienic practices would greatly 
lessen their capacity for mischief.— The Times. "di 

‘The last paragraph is incorrect and misleading. The 
‘apparently healthy” cow is dangerous, may possibly be 
infective, but asa rule isnot. The animal in which the 
disease is generalised is ‘‘the most prolific source of in- 
fection.” —Ep. 


INTERVIEW WITH PROFESSOR KOCH. 


The Berlin correspondent of The Daily Telegraph writes» 

It was Professor Koch’s intention to leave Southampton 
on the 21st of this month for Cape Town, but having 
received pressing letters from Africa requesting him to 
hasten his departure, he will embark next Saturday for 
his destination, starting from here on Wednesday even- 
ing for London. I called on him to-day at his residence. 
For many years Professor Koch has been trying to obtain 
materials for discovering the rinderpest germ, but hitherto 
without success, so [ was notsurprised to find him in excel- 
lent spirits at the prospects now opened up for him. 

“You must note,” he said to me, at the outset of our 
conversation, “that nothing is known of the nature of 
the rinderpest, and the only remedy hitherto resorted to 
for combating it has been slaughter. Whenever it makes 
its appearance anywhere in Germany the animals in 
question are immediately killed, and everything con- 
nected with them is destroyed. ; 

“ Have you received any reliable information or any 
material whatever from South Africa that enables you to 
form any opinion of the disease before you get to the 
spot,” Lasked. “ Nothing whatever,” he replied, and I 
do not even know where | shall go to after my arrival at 
Cape Town. “Do you know exactly where the disease 
is raging just now !” 

_I was unable to give the Professor any exact informa- 
tion on this latter point, and proceeded at once to ask 
him if he looked forward with any degree of certainty to 
the success of his expedition. 

“It would be wrong for me to speak of there being a 
certainty, or even probability, that success will attend 
my labours and that I shall discover the germ of the 
rinderpest,” said he. “I cannot lay too much stress 
upon this point. All we know at present is that the. 
<lisease spreads only by contagion, and that it attacks | 
those animals alone that chew the cud. Occasionally it 
has been said that other animals, for instance horses 
have been struck down by it ; but there is no conclusive 
evidence to show that the disease attacking both animals 
was the same. What I have to do at first is to try to 
find the real germ of the disease, that which causes it : 


and provided that it be possible to do so with the 
scientific means at our disposal, shall doubtless. 
discover it. I shall make every possible effort to do so 


but it may be that our scientific meth 
ods are 
snfticiently advanced. It must not be forgotten that the 


germs of small-pox and canine rabies have not yet been 
discovered either, although in each case people are 
vaccinated as a preventive measure. In the same 
manner. I shall try to find some way for preventing 
infection. This may very likely be achieved, as in the 
case of vaccine and the lymph used against canine rabies. 

Professor Koch told me he was taking with him all the 
necessary appliances, instruments, &c., for making the 
most exhaustive experiments. Dr. Kohlstock was also 
going with him as a person who thoroughly understood 
his methods of work. He would be able, he thought, to 
obtain the other scientific assistance, such as that of 
‘veterinary surgeons at the Cape. 

“The rinderpest,” continued Professor Koch, “has 
reached South Africa from Asia, travelling via British, 
German, and Portuguese East Africa. Nobody has 
hitherto tried to investigate its causes, so that we have 
in this respect a perfectly new field before us. If I can 
find the germ of the disease I shall endeavour to discover 
a remedy for it, but at the same time, as | have already 
remarked, I shall also use every effort to discover a pre- 
ventive.” 

The calamity that threatens South Africa affects such 
enormous interests, and also the very existence of whole 
tribes, that one must wish the great German bacteriolo- 
gist “God speed !” on his journey and the most perfect 
success. 


PRINCIPAL WILLIAMS AND JAMAICA. 


The Kingston Gleaner of 12th October had an interview 
with Principal Williams before the latter’s departure 
from Jamaica. The reporter asked— 

“What is your opinion of Jamaica now, Professor?” 

“ \ beautiful country; a perfectly delightful place ; 
none of the descriptions aE I have read, and which 
have been related to me, at all compared with the original 
— in fact, none of them equalled it. It’s a little Paradise.” 

“ And have you enjoyed yourself during your stay ’” 

“T should say so ; there has been a lot of work, a lot of 
travelling, and a lot of things to do, but, notwithstanding 
that, I have managed to enjoy myself.” 

“ What do you think of the people ?’ 

“Well, I have met one or two very forward folks,” he 
remarked, with a sly twinkle in his eye; “but the 
majority are all right. They have been most hospitable 
towards me, and I wouldn’t have received better treat- 
ment in—in Scotland.” 

“Have you been in the West Indies before this 
occasion ?” 

“No; I have been down in South America, but I have 
never been in any of the West Indian Islands before this. 
Oh, yes, I have enjoyed myself, there is no doubt about 
that at all, at all.” 

“ Has your health suffered from the climate /” 

“My health ; not at all." I think that I’m in better 
health now than I was when [ came here.” ; 

[Everyone will be pleased to learn, on the authority of 
the eminent Principal himself, that he enjoyed the best 
of health in the somewhat trying climate of Jamaica, an 
that he has returned like a giant refreshed to his old post 
as Principal of the New Veterinary College.—Ep. .\ BA) 


Service on Juries—Fellow Sufferers. 


At the dinner at the Holborn Restaurant of the officers 
of Provincial Fire Brigades who had taken part 1m the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, Captain Dyson, in replying to the 
toast of “The Fire Service,” thought that firemen 0ug 
to be exempt from service on juries. 
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HEREDITY OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


For many years the belief in the hereditary character 
of disease generally, and of this disease in partigular, has 
led careful breeders to discard from the breeding herd 
not only the weak and delicate animals themselves, but 


also their offspring. In the Danish experiments (of 
which we have heard so much) the calves of diseased | 
cows are not destroyed, but are taken from their dams | 
and fed on boiled milk, no doubt with the ultimate in- | 
tention of being added to the breeding herd. This prac- | 
tice can only be described as dangerous, and one which 
we should hope no owner of valuable breeding stock in | 
this country will ever adopt. The advocates of tubercu-_ 
lin, who commenced with the idea of “stamping ” | 
the disease by the slaughter of all animals that reacted — 
to the test, have recently endeavoured to minimise the | 
probable effects of the measures that they deem necessary — 
to diminish the prevalence of tuberculosis. According to _ 
them it is not necessary to immediately destroy animals | 
that react when this poison has been injected into their | 
systems, but only to isolate them ; and they also maintain | 
that, thedisease not beinghereditary, the calves of diseased | 
dams may be safely retained for breeding purposes. | 
They know best what value is to be attached to a 
reaction to tuberculin ; in our opinion it is a matter that 
yet remains to be conclusively settled. But in the mean- 
time we shonld counsel breeders to continue to act as 
they have hitherto done, and on no account to rear the 
offspring of unhealthy parents. The predisposition to 
iy Laie. and it will not tend 
to diminish but toincrease these dangerous maladies if 
breeders should knowingly retain in their herds for 
breeding purposes the produce of diseased parents.— Live 
Stock Journal. 
| 


Veterinary Committee of R.A.S. 

Mr. Ashworth (chairman): Sir Nigel Kingscote had 
called attention to the marked decrease in the outbreaks | 
of swine fever in Gloucestershire, in consequence of the 
recent closing of the markets by the County Council ; 
and Colonel Curtis-Hayward states that a similar de- 
crease had taken place in the county when the markets 
had been closed on previous occasions. Professor Me- 
Fadyean had cauatil that he had conducted an investi- 
gation respecting the disease among lambs in Lincoln- 
shire and Leicestershire. The principal cause of the 
illness was a minute worm in the fourth stomach. This 
worm belonged to a species not hitherto described, and it 
had probably been overlooked owing to its being so 
minute that it could not be detected among the stomach | 
contents with the naked eye, though it was very readily | 
detected with the microscope. In a few cases the 
strongylus contortus was present in the fourth 
stomach, and ina considerable proportion of cases the 
strongylus filaria was present in the bronchi ; and these 
— had in a minor degree been accountable for the 

eaths. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vet.-MajorS. Duff-Gillespie, on leave from India, was 
brought on the Home Establishment, 10th inst, and 
ordered to join at Woolwich for duty 14th inst. 

Vet.-Captain A. J. Haslam arrived at Woolwich from 
Dublin for duty 5th inst. 

Vet.-Lieutenant F. Eassie joined for duty at Aldershot 
on 10th inst. 

The undermentioned veterinary officers embarked for 
a tour of service in India on the 10th inst :— 

Vet.-Major B. A. W. Powell, Vet.-Lieutenants T. W. 
Rudd and W. O. C. Dawson. Vet.-Lieutenant W. N. 
o right also embarked on same date on return from sick 

eave of absence, 


To do a horse’s toilet properly approaches a fine arts 
and is impossible even to the expert unless the best 
tools are available. Anyone who has tried to cut a 
tail with ordinary scissors knows how difficult it is to 
make neat work. The hair slips from between the 
blades and the operator has to keep niggling away at 
stray locks before he produces a level line. Messrs. 
Arnold have brought out a pair of large scissors with 
one blade serrated—their Reliance Tail Scissors. 
With these the hair of a tail can be cut into any form 
the fancy of a connoiseur may desire. They do their 
work admirably. 


RE CASTRATION OF COLTS, Eve. 
SIR, 

Seeing that the R.C.V.S. is desirous of improving the 
profession by levelling it with the medical as to prelimin- 
ary examination and extending the curriculum to four 
years — with four examinations, may I ask your 
readers will such expense and time be worth going in 
for, and depending upon country practice, in Wales 
especially, where veterinary surgeons are handicapped 
from the principal operation, viz., castration of colts, ete, 
We are in Wales overwhelmed with common gelders 
who have hardly paid five pounds for their instructions. 

I consider it very unfair on the part of the Council of 
the R.C.V.8. to allow such men to reap the cream of the 
struggling country practitioner, and to charge their 7s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. for the standing operation, whereas they 
ought to be included in the annual income of the quali- 
fied man and the most appropriate for the operation, who 
has paid dear for his aie. 

There has been enough writing and agitating about 
the Board of Agriculture for employing their laymen to 
slaughter pigs atfected with swine fever and superintend 
the disinfection of infected places, etc., instead of the 
veterinary surgeon, which I quite agree with, but I con- 
sider allowing the non-qualified men to castrate our 
colts and to charge their handsome fees much more 
injurious to the country practitioner. What about the 
Act, 1881, is there no clause to prohibit a man from 
charging fees for any operation on the horse unless he is 
a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
or a Registered Practitioner? I think there is, and if so 
why should they be allowed!) I know of men in this 
county who do hundreds of pounds a year by the operation, 
and some of them made their little fortune, enough to 
refuse all operations except on the horse, considering the 
calves and pigs not paying enough, and the work too 
dirty. 

I sincerly hope that some one with abler pen than 
mine will follow my footsteps on the subject, in the 
hopes of influencing the Council to take steps in the 
matter. Hoping I am not trespassing too much on your 
valuable paper.—Yours truly, 


Trevor WILLIAMS. 
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THE CURE OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
Sir, 
Mr. Hurndall’s reply to my letter desiring light on the 
diagnosis, treatment and cure of cases of tuberculosis 
that has not obtained too firm a hold of the animal’s 
constitution by using highly dynamised tuberculin, 
shows an evident weakening in his own satisfaction on 
the subject. 

That Mr. Hurndall should doubt my seriousness in 
attempting to obtain information on practical work 
argues a dubiousness as to the value of his own true 
lights, or he surely would have twinkled just a spark of 
yeal information on the subject. 

I do not ask Mr. Hurndall to make any /oast of what 
he has done, but for his experience of practical work in 
curing tuberculosis which has caused him satisfaction in 
the knowledge that he has cured some cases. _ 

Surely scientific men can modestly describe facts with- 
out fear of being even accused of trumpet blowing let 
alone actually doing so. 

When “ Koch’s fluid” first became known and experi- 
mented with, it was found to have a marked action on 
tubercular patients, whether beneficially or otherwise 

Now Mr. Hurndall affirms his belief in the curative 
power of dynamised tuberculin because seyeral gentle- 
men raised the question as to whether tuberculin cured 

tuberculosis. [am not satisfied on such grovnds of its 
curative properties. 

Mr. Hurndall’s statement on October 3rd, regarding 
the cure of certain cases of tuberculosis speaks for itself 
as to his belief on what will cure a certain state, the 
treatment now appears to require some variations, and 
further light will be required amidst the increasing 
shadows of the encircling gloom. 

To know that the same treatment won't cure both a 
broken knee and an impacted rumen does not require a 
special study of any line of therapeutics nor any exper- 
ience that [| can conceive. But as Mr. Hurndall does 
not believe that what will cure one case will not cure 
all, I only hope he never will, as we shall not then need 
to discuss the point. If he really has diagnosed and 
cured some choice case of tuberculosis he should as a 
duty to mankind place some of the leading scientitie men 
in possession of the facts even if he does not immediately 
‘lace such facts before veterinarians. In the meantime 
| decline Mr. Hurndall’s intimation to experiment with 
the virus of tuberculosis upon my patients, even allowing 
that I could diagnose them as none too firmly smitten 
with tubercle. Why does he suggest for me to experi- 
ment if he is satisfied? Does it not evidence a weaken- 
ing in his satisfaction? No! | do not care se to experi-. 
ment. The proofs he can and doubtless will give, will 
save further need of experiments. There is no cynicism 
in the words Mr. Hurndall specially referred to of my 


letter.—I am, yours truly, 
G. H. Wintiams, M.R.C.V.S, 


“RUDE LETTERS.” 
Clifton Hall, Nov. 9th. 
Mr. DuckwortTH, 
Please give the boy a needle and some silver wire for 


sewing up a wound in a horse about Ift. long, and oblige. 
—Yours faithfully, R. O. JourDAIN. 


Ashbourne, Novy. 9th. 
DEAR Str, 

1 was rather surprised on arriving home this afternoon 
to receive a note from you asking for a suture needle and 
wire to stitch a wound on your horse. This is the first 
time I have had such a request made, and as [ am a pro- 
fessional man I consider it an insult anda thing I should 
have thought you would not have done.—Yours faith- 

fully, T. H. Duckwortn, M.R.C.V.S, 


Clifton Hall, Nov. 10th. 
Mr. DuckwortTH, 

Judging from your letter of this morning, it seems to 
me that if professional men paid a little more heed to 
the ordinary forms of politeness, they could perceptibly 
improve their connection, and the respect in which they 
should be held. Iam not in the habit of receiving with- 
out a protest such letters as you wrote this morning, and 
your conduct does not impress me. Supposing that it is 
rather contrary to custom to ask a veterinary surgeon 
for a suture needie and a piece of wire, that is not, in my 
opinion, a sufficient excuse for the vet. to write rude 
letters, and had the accident to my horse been a severe 
one, I would not have hesitated to call you in, but being 
only a slight flesh wound, which merely required two 
stitches putting in, my own groom was easily able to do 
it, only had not the requisite instruments, which I there- 
fore wrote to borrow from you. I now return you the 
suture needle, regretting, for your own sake, that you 
should have thought fit to write such an offensive letter. 
—Yours, R. O. JouRDAIN. 


[No comments are necessary on this correspondence. 
Mr. Jourdain assumes quite a superior elevation and forgets 
even to return thanks for the loan of the needle. —Ep. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS. 
SIR, 
I always read the reports of Council meetings with 
pleasure and your report of the recent special meeting 
was more than usually interesting from the very evident 
interest and enthusiasm shown by the Council to come 
toa practical compromise on the number and dates of our 
examinations. Many previous meeting have shown 
warmer debate but few perhaps give more evidence of 
disregard for the rule that gentlemen should only speak 
once. You may perhaps be interested to know how 
many contributions to the debate were made by each 
speaker. Some were only questions or answers, but it 
seems to me rather more like a meeting of Committee 
a of Council when everybody adopts a conversational 
style. 
On this one motion 14 .-members spoke. Those who 
did not exceed 2 contributions I need not name, but the 
zeal of the others is worth recording. The list stands 
thus :— Professor McFadyean 11 times, Mr. Mulvey 8, 
Mr. Simpson 7, Professor W. O. Williams 5, — Prof. 
Penberthy +; Mr. Barrett 3.—-Yours, etc., 
-\ READER. 


A CORRECTION. 

Mr. Watkins-Pitchford is the Chief Veterinary Sw- 
geon to the Natal Government, not as we said Mr. 
Robertson. This gentleman was appointed to the 
Bacteriological Laboratory of the Cape Colony. We 
much regret the error. 
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